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Peter Penguin Talking 


Here’s September come again and all the Story 
Paraders tramping back from fields and woods, 
from hoeing gardens and rowing boats to autumn 

work and sports. Schools will open and foot- 
balls come out. Every one is a little bit bigger and stronger than he was 
last spring and can do more. 

Oscar has gained three pounds and I have gained one, which is O.K. 
because he is a big fish, cousin to the whale, and I am a bird fish. We 
all have our talents. I keep watching the mail for some one who will 
appreciate mine and write how intelligent and dignified I am, but what 
do I get? Jokes! Here is a sample: 

Penguins are funny, 

Some big, some small, 

Some short, some tall, 

The awkward little creatures waddle in a ring, 
But to pass the time away, these birds cannot sing. 

That comes from Frances Nethercut out in Illinois. I'll bet she can’t 
sing either. Or maybe she can. Maybe she sings high and low. Let her 
sing. I can swim under water for a long way. Under and over, I can 
swim the ocean if I want. 

High and low, over and under 
Frances can sing, 

But does she swim 

Like a seal or a rock? —I wonder! 

Then there are people closer home that think I am very funny, too. 

Dorothy Curtis of Rockville Centre sent this one with a picture: 
On winter days, it’s very hard for Peter to be still, 
He wants to run and jump about and slide way down the hill, 
He doesn’t slide the way we do on ski or sled, 
He slides down on his stomach and nearly bumps his head. 

Well, as Oscar says, there are worse things than being funny. Laugh- 
ing is something every one likes to do, so if you make people laugh, 
they kind of like you. Sometimes Oscar makes me laugh and then I 
make him laugh, and then we both giggle and gurgle, gurgle and giggle. 
That’s why we like to play together. You feel fine afterward. 

‘Nothing like a good laugh to get you ready for work. And is there 
work to do this year? Whew! The editors are buzzing around the office 
like a whole hive of bees. Stories fly from table to table, artists draw 








pictures, printers’ boys bring proofs and wow!—here’s the mail man 
with a pile of new fall books. Read about a few of these on page 42. 

Then ting-a-ling-a-ling goes the telephone. “Washington calling, 
Office of Civilian Defense. We want Peter Penguin. Hello, Pete. Tell 
all the boys and girls who read Story Parape that we want them to 
help us in a big campaign to enroll every family in the fight to beat 
the Axis. Get it? Every family. Details of plan are on their way to you 
by Special Messenger.” 

So here we are now with more work to do. Roll up your sleeves. 
This means every one. First, it means to keep on doing all the things 
that Victor has been telling you about the last six months, only doing 
them harder. Then there are a few more. Don’t miss Victor’s page this 
month, and watch for it every month, because Victor will keep you 
informed of new things that Uncle Sam and his army need from you. 

In the mean time, you can start now by telling your family about 
this plan. Every home in the United States must help by salvaging use- 
ful materials, stopping waste, buying war bonds and stamps and not 
spreading rumors. There will be a regular pledge for people to sign, the 
“V-Home Pledge” and a sticker to put on your door. 

While we do this, all of us are thinking of the men on active service 
who are guarding our shores or attacking the enemy. There is a story 
this month, “Wings for the Coast Guard,” that will tell you about one 
important branch of this service. The author, Henry B. Lent, has a fine 
new book coming on this same subject, Coast Guarp Parrot, It will 
be ready about September 15th. 

Boys who want to know more about the scientific side of fighting 
will find just what they are looking for in two new books by Herbert 
S. Zim—SupmaringEs and Paracuutes. You will get the complete story 
of the development of these two important instruments in modern war- 
fare, an explanation of the scientific principles behind them, and some 
exciting accounts of the hazards passed through by parachutists and 
men on a submarine. The books have many diagrams and photographs. 

Write and tell me what you and your friends are doing to help win 
the war. Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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BEARS ARE BETTER 
LEFT ALONE 


By ExizasetH CoatswortH 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


If you should ask a bear to tea 

What would you give your guest to eat? 
You'd hesitate if you were me 

To offer him a hunk of meat, 

For he might grow too greedy—he 


.% 
JB 


Might add his hostess to his tea! 





Honey’s so sticky, don’t you think? 
He’d surely get it on his paws, 

He’d soil the cup he used to drink 
With those big honey-slobbering jaws. 
Besides, the bees would come, and they 


Might sting you and so spoil your day. 










Molasses would be just as bad, 

And strawberry jam would be no better. 
The maid would bring him all you had 
And borrow more, if you would let her. 
In fact, I think I’ve clearly shown 

That bears are better left alone! 
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Seven famous seals welcome an 
actor to Laughing Water Park 


OSCAR’S ESCAPE 


By Maser NEIKirk 
Illustrated by William O’ Brian 


Part ONE 


One pay in early summer, Oscar, the trained seal, and Mr. 
Zabriski, his manager, were starting on a vacation trip to 
Niagara Falls. 

“You drive and I’ll dive,” said Oscar, plunging into his bath- 
tub in the back of the truck. 

“Right-o! Off we go!” called Mr. Zabriski. He settled into 
place behind the wheel and they were on their way. 

Mr. Zabriski was feeling fine. He whistled and sang as they 
rolled along. Oscar was feeling fine, too. He tumbled in his tub, 
pretending that he was an egg-beater in a bowl, flipping his 
flippers through the cool water. 

But after a time the seal grew tired of playing and then he 
did what many of us do in bathtubs. He began thinking and 
planning, and resting his muscles while he worked his brain. 

“How I love the water!” he said to himself. “I’d be happy if 
I could stay in my tub for ever and ever.” 

“What did you say?” Mr. Zabriski called over his shoulder. 

“Only talking to myself,” said Oscar. “Don’t mind me.” And 
he went on with his thoughts. 

“No, I wouldn’t be happy, either,” he decided. “If I were an 
ordinary seal, I might be contented just getting wet in the water 
and getting dry in the sun. Wet and dry, wet and dry, all day 
long—with a fish now and then for a change—a satisfying 
enough life for some, but not for me. No, sir—e-e! I’m a trained 
seal, and an education makes a difference. I must get busy and 
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think up some new stunts so that the people won’t grow tired 
of my performance.” 


“What are you mumbling about back there?” said Mr. 
Zabriski. 

“Just planning some new tricks,” said Oscar. “Circus parades 
are heaps of fun,” the seal continued aloud, “jolly music and 
cheering crowds. Now if I had a bathtub on wheels, shaped 
like a giant pink shell and drawn by six snow-white horses, I 
could sit in it and ride around the ring, holding a silk hat in my 
hand and bowing to right and left just like the President.” 

“How much did you say you spent?” said Mr. Zabriski. 

“I didn’t spend anything,” said Oscar, “not a penny. Don’t 
you remember, I’m saving for a bicycle?” 

“Oh yes, so you are.” Mr. Zabriski began whistling: 


“But you'll look sweet 
Upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two.” 


Oscar went on inventing a new act. “I can hear the people 
clapping,” he said to himself. “But wait a moment. I have a 
better idea. Wouldn’t it much more thrilling if, instead of sit- 
ting in the bathtub, I’d stand on its edge, and balance the silk 
hat on my nose? Yes, that’s what I’ll do! The band will play, the 
six white ponies will draw my pink shell slowly around the ring, 
and I’ll be dancing on the rim of the tub like a tightrope walker. 
That will be neat!” 

And with such an exciting thought, Oscar sat straight up in 
his bath. And there on the floor of the truck lay Mr. Zabriski’s 
big hat, just begging to be used. 

“Why don’t I try it now?” the imaginative seal asked him- 
self. So wasting no time, he snatched up the hat and climbing to 
a narrow perch on the edge of the tub, he carefully straightened 
up to a standing position. He had just managed to toss the hat 
and catch it nicely on the tip of his nose when the truck hit a 
bump in the road. 


“Quite a little jolt,” Mr. Zabriski called back. But no one 
heard him. 
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“Stop! Stop! You dropped some- 
thing!” Oscar yelled as he rolled in 
the dust. But no one heard him either. 
The truck went speeding down the 
highway. 

“Sand in my eyes! Gravel in my 
teeth! Mud in my ears!” Oscar com- 
plained. “Now I know exactly how 
an oyster feels after he’s been dipped 
in cracker crumbs!” 
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“stop! YOU DROPPED 
SOMETHING!” OSCAR YELLED 








He glanced at the sky. “A gentle thunderstorm would come 
in mighty handy just now,” he murmured. “But there’s not a 
cloud in sight. Well, I guess I'll have to hunt an ocean or a 
pump, or something in between.” And he started waddling 
down the road. 

He had gone only a short distance when he came to a drive 
running off the main highway through a large iron gate. Over 
this entrance was a sign. Oscar spelled out the words. 

“Look at that!” he exclaimed. “LAUGHING WATER PARK! 
Exactly what I need!” And forgetting that he had just fallen 
off a truck and was lost, he added happily, “I’m the luckiest 
seal in the world!” 

Then, when there were no cars in sight, Oscar scurried 
through the gateway. As he cut across the grass he made his plans. 

“Laughing Water Park,” he said. “I'll have a bath and I'll 
have a laugh, and then I'll hunt Mr. Zabriski.” 

But Oscar wasn’t as lucky as he thought. Perhaps it was the 
mud coating his ears that prevented him from discovering that 
he was being followed. Soft footfalls came sneaking behind him. 
They crept nearer and ever nearer and, still, he did not hear. 
And when at last he became aware of the danger and started to 
turn, it was too late, for a smothering blackout suddenly de- 
scended upon his head. And in spite of his struggles he was 
roughly shoved and bundled into a bag; then dragged along the 
ground by some one who puffed and grunted at each step. 

“Hi, Tony!” he heard his captor shout. “Hurry over here and 
give me a lift.” Next there were running footsteps, questions 
and answers, and Oscar learned what was in store for him. 

“This big chap got away, but I caught him,” Oscar heard the 
first voice say. “He put up a terrific fight, too,” the man went 
on. “It beats me how those seals can jump for fish and chase each 
other around that pool like a house-afire. You’d think they’d 
sink to the bottom; they’re so heavy.” 

“They’re strong swimmers and no mistake,” another voice 
answered. “Guess they’re all muscle. Where’d you find the 
rascal? How did he get out?” 

“Oh, ask me an easy one, Tony,” was the reply. “There he 
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was, over by the north gate, enjoying the freedom of the park ° 
as nice as you please, and disguised too! Yes, sir! All camou- 
flaged with gravel! It’s a fact! I saw this big rock and I said to 
myself, ‘It spoils the lawn; we ought to have it moved.’ And 
then, my stars! The thing began flopping! Jiminny! Did I 
jump!” 

For a moment nothing more was said while Oscar continued 
to be hauled along, and then he heard, “Well, are you ready? 
Shall we dump him in?” 

“What next?” the victim groaned. His eyes snapped shut 
and he held his breath. 

“One! Two! Three!” yelled the men. “Over he goes!” 

And Oscar popped out of the bag like a pea shelled from its 
pod. He hit the water with a spanking smack, and then came up 





for air to find himself surrounded by a ring of seals, rolling, 

plunging and barking excitedly as they looked him over. 
“Hello!” said the visitor, when he could get his breath. 
“Hello!” several seals called in reply. 
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“Please excuse me for dropping in,” Oscar said politely. “I 
couldn’t help it. I was pushed. Tell me what’s going on here? Is 
this a meeting or something, or a seal social?” 

“This is the famous Seven Seals Pool in Laughing Water 
Park,” one of the group answered. “But now,” he continued, 
“there are eight seals, so they’ll have to change the name of our 
pool. Why did they buy you?” 

“They didn’t buy me, the robbers! They stole me!” Oscar 
replied indignantly. “There I was quietly slithering over the 
grass, minding my own business, when that thief sneaked up 
behind and bagged me. But I’m not going to stay,” he hastened 
to explain. “I'll run along now. How do you get out of here? 
Where’s the stepladder?” 

“Stepladder!” a seal cried in astonishment. “There isn’t any!” 

“You can’t get out; you're a prisoner,” another announced. 
“But don’t be down-hearted, old chap,” Oscar was told. “You'll 
enjoy the life here. We swim for exercise and, when we need 
rest, we take sun baths. The fish is always good and for amuse- 
ment we play games. What more could one want?” 

But although Oscar didn’t say anything to hurt the seals’ 
feelings, he made up his mind that playing tag and London 
Bridge in a park pool was not his idea of a vacation. After 
thinking over the matter he finally made a plan. 

“When I reach the main road I can easily flop into the back 
of a parked car, crawl under something and hitch-hike a ride,” 
he said to himself. “That part will be easy. But getting out of the 
park will be hard, for these seals tell me that there is a high iron 
fence all around the place and the gates are locked every night. 
So I'll have to escape in the day time. That’s bad. But,” he 
went on, “I’m willing to try anything. And first of all I must get 
out of this pool. There is no ladder. There isn’t even wood to 
build a ladder! There is nothing in this pool but seals and 
water. And who ever heard of making a ladder out of water? 
I'll have to make one out of seals,” he decided. “That is the only 
way.” Then he set to work. 


“Can you boys do tricks?” Oscar asked his new friends the 
next morning. 
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“Oh, yes, indeed,” one of the seals answered. “Do you see 
that sleek-looking fellow over there on the rocks in the center 
of the pool? He holds the park record for underwater swim- 
ming. And two of our crowd are very good divers. Do you go 
in for such things?” 

“Ves and no,” said Oscar. “It’s a little of this and a little of 
that with me. No world records. When I spoke of tricks, I 
wasn’t thinking of sports. I do catch and pitch some. In fact, 
I’m quite good at it. But mostly I juggle.” And when the seals 
looked bewildered, he explained: “Balancing colored balls on 
my nose, you know. I’m an actor,” he added modestly. 

That made quite an impression. “He’s on the stage,” Oscar 
heard one of the seals whisper to his friends. 

He had to answer a lot of questions. Had he ever been on the 
radio or in the movies? Did many people ask him for his auto- 
graph? Which did he like best, circuses or world’s fairs? 

Oscar answered all the questions with enthusiasm because he 
led a happy life and enjoyed talking about his work. And finally 
he said, “I'll teach all of you to do tricks if you would like to 
learn. I could turn you into a troupe of acrobats in a jiffy. You’d 
have the the time of your lives.” And then he added to himself: 
It would help me too. But perhaps I’d better not say anything 
about my plans for escape until I know these fellows better. 

Every seal wanted to become an acrobat, so Oscar started off 
by explaining what they were going to do. “Have you ever 
been to a circus?” he asked, and was somewhat disappointed to 
find that not one of them had ever been to anything. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Oscar. “I am the ringmaster. I wear 
an officer’s cap, gold braid all over me and shiny black boots. 
And I go around cracking a whip. You are my company. You 
are all togged out in snappy red velvet shorts and white satin 
shirts with silver spangles for trimming, and perhaps blond wigs 
and diamond bracelets.” 

“Whew!” one of the seals whistled. And they all looked 
delighted. 

“It will be very, very exciting,” Oscar went on. “But of 
course we won’t dress while we are practicing. When we begin 
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giving shows we can charge admission and collect money to 
buy our costumes.” 

“Say, Oscar! Won’t our wigs and shirts and things get wet?” 
one of the seals asked. 

“Well, I'll have to decide about that later,” Oscar answered. 
“T’ll think up something when the time comes. Since it’s water 
sports, perhaps you could be bathing beauties. Well, we'll see.” 
(Oscar wasn’t trying to deceive the seals. The truth is that 
he was so carried away by his own ideas that he forgot for the 
moment his intention to leave.) 

“Four of you must swim in close formation, shoulder to 
shoulder, making a living raft,” he said. “Your flippers will be 
outboard motors. After the four have learned their part, I will 
teach the three tallest seals to stand upright on the raft with 
heads together in teepee shape, the way Boy Scouts stack kin- 
dling for camp fires. And when you can do that perfectly with- 
out a mistake,” he went on, “then I will let the three on top lift 
me and balance me on their noses. We'll call the act something 
like A LADDER OF SEALS.” 

“Sounds more like a steeple to me,” said one of the seals. 

“Why, you're right,” said Oscar. “We'll call it our sTEEPLE 
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“WON'T OUR COSTUMES GET WET?” ONE SEAL ASKED 
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act. That’s a fine name. Only instead of a weathervane on top, 
I'll be waving an American flag. There I’ll be way up in the air, 
high enough to flop over that railing.” He pointed to the stone 
wall around the pool. “And all the people will clap. Boy! Oh, 
Boy! What a show!” 

The seven seals were eager to begin practicing at once. They 
had a short work-out that very afternoon and performed quite 
well, considering that they were totally untrained and had never 
before done anything but enjoy themselves. And by the end of 
the week the four heaviest ones swam so well in raft formation 
that their trainer was able to start the other three balancing on 
top. But of course that part was much more difficult. If one of 
the top seals slipped, his weight, flopping down, would split up 
the raft. It was like playing with blocks, building a tower and 
then watching it topple over. In fact, one young seal made a 
game of it and was continually falling down on purpose. 

“Now, Snappy,” Oscar said to the frolicsome seal, “You can 
do your high jinks after I’m gone. I want to get out of here and 
I need your help.” 

Snappy spoke up in alarm, “What do you mean, ‘Get out of 
here’?” he asked. “Aren’t we going to give a show?” 

“Good gracious!” Oscar exclaimed. “I forgot all about that, 
and come to think of it, I never did tell you fellows about my 
plans for escape. I was counting on our act to get me out of the 
pool. You are all just as clever as can be; you are born actors. 
And in a few more days you'll have that steeple trick down pat. 
Then you can boost me over the wall and start me on my way 
to freedom. And as for the show, you won’t need me. By that 
time you'll be able to give a performance without my help.” 

“Oh, we can get along, but we like you, Oscar. We wish 
you'd stay here,” he was told. 

“Well, think of me,” said Oscar. “And think of my poor 
trainer, Mr. Zabriski. I expect he’s been driving all over the 
country hunting me and, like as not, spending his hard-earned 
money putting ads in the papers.” 

“Maybe he thinks that you were run over when you fell out 
of the truck,” one of the seals suggested. 
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“That’s it,” said Oscar. “T’ll bet he thinks I’m a goner. Like 
as not he’s planting petunias on my grave this minute.” 

“How can he plant flowers on your grave when he doesn’t 
know where it is, Oscar,” one of the company asked with a 
chuckle. 

“Yes, it’s very, very sad.” Oscar began blinking his eyes and 
sniffing. “He can’t even find my grave. Poor Mr. Zabriski!” A 
tear started to roll down Oscar’s nose. 

“You have no grave, you scatterbrain! Stop trying to squeeze 
out tears!” said another seal. “You know very well that you 
haven’t been run over.” 

And every one roared with laughter when Oscar exclaimed, 
“Why, of course! My imagination surely does keep me hop- 
ping. Still,” he went on, “I must get out of here and find Mr. 
Zabriski soon. He’s lonesome; he needs me. He might even buy 
another seal. So come along. Let’s practice now and no foolish- 
ness.” 

No wonder Oscar was eager to get on with the work. Now 
that the ladder of seals had actually been started, escape seemed 
just around the corner. But even a de- 
termined seal like Oscar would have 
felt just a mite discouraged if he could 


have foreseen the trouble that lay 
ahead. 







(This is Part One of a two-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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The story of a bad little girl 
in Queen Victorias London 


BLACK MONDAY 


By Marcery Branco 
Illustrated by Weda Yap 


Ir was a long time since Chris had been really naughty. There 
were, of course, things she did not like to be reminded of, like 
the time when she was six and didn’t like to eat her bread crusts. 
It made no difference that Nanny told her crusts made one’s 
hair curl. For a whole winter she had hidden her breakfast crusts 
under her pinafore, and when no one was looking, she threw 
them behind the sideboard in the dining room, thinking they 
would never be found. And then came that awful day in spring 
when the dining room carpet was taken up and the sideboard 
moved, and there was the pile of moldy bread crusts, as if dozens 
of mice had been hoarding all winter. And of course Chris’s 
hair never did curl, and never would. 

As a rule her naughtiness happened unexpectedly. An idea 
would come suddenly into her head, and she wouldn’t think 
what she was doing till it was done. There was the time she tied 
the dining room curtains together at the bottom to make a 
swing, and she and Emmy swung in them, having a grand time, 
till the heavy curtain rod gave way and came down right on 
their heads. Or the time she took Mama’s nail-scissors and 
clipped her own and Emmy’s eyelashes off close, to see what 
they would look like. But even that was a long time ago. 

Emmy was different. When Emmy was naughty, she began 
at the bottom and worked herself up, as Nanny said. She kept 
getting worse and worse, and no one could do anything with 
her till it was all over. 

Just around the corner from home was a little row of shops 
called The Terrace. One of the shops belonged to Miss Tim- 
kins. Miss Timkins sold wool and knitting needles and birth- 
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day cards and boxes of glass beads for stringing. You could buy 
penny dolls there too, and doll’s house furniture and the little 
china animal families that come in a cardboard box for sixpence. 













































































THE MONKEYS COST FOURPENCE EACH 


It was at Miss Timkins’ that Chris and Emmy saw the chenille 
monkeys. Miss Timkins had a whole box of them, made of 
furry, colored chenille wound on wire, with two black beads 
for eyes. They were lovely. The monkeys cost fourpence each 
and Chris and Emmy only had their weekly twopence to spend, 
but for once Nanny lent them the rest of the money out of her 
own purse. Chris’s monkey was pink and Emmy’s pale blue. 

Emmy loved her monkey more than anything else. He sat by 
her plate at meal times and by her bedside at night, and when 
she wasn’t playing with him she kept him in a nest made of 
clean handkerchiefs in the bottom bureau drawer. 

It was about a week after they bought their monkeys that 
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Emmy had one of her spells, as Nanny called them. It was a 
rainy Monday, and Mama had gone out to spend the day with 
Aunt Kitty, who lived on the other side of London. The trou- 
ble began at breakfast, when Emmy didn’t want to eat her 
bread-and-milk. She sulked and fussed, with both elbows spread 
out over the table. 

Nanny said, “You got out of bed on the wrong side this 
morning, I can see that.” 

“T didn’t, ” said Emmy. “I just don’t like bread-and-milk. It’s 
all cold and nasty.” 

“Then you should have eaten it up while it was hot.” 

At lesson time even Miss Mortlock lost patience with her, 
and sent her up to Nanny in the nursery. 

“No walk today,” said Nanny, when Chris came upstairs 
after lessons were over. “You'd best find yourselves something 
to do and settle down till dinner time. Maybe it’ll clear up later 


”? 


on. 

But it showed no signs of clearing. The sky was gray and the 
rain ran down in steady trickles against the windowpanes. Chris 
fetched her paint box and a glass of water, and settled down at 
the nursery table. She was painting a birthday card for Mama, 
with forget-me-nots and roses copied from a Christmas card of 
last year. 

Emmy didn’t settle to anything. She wouldn’t play dolls’ 
house and she wouldn’t play with her china animals. She didn’t 
want Nanny to read to her. All she wanted was to fidget round 
the table where Chris was painting and breathe down Chris’s 
neck. 

Nanny looked up from her mending. 

“You leave your sister alone, now, and find something to do.” 

Emmy stuck her tongue out. She leaned far over the table 
and gave it a deliberate push. The glass of paint water spilled 
over, all across the table and on to Chris’s card. Chris ran for 
blotting-paper and Nanny, thoroughly provoked, caught Emmy 
by the shoulders and gave her a good shake. 

“Now see what you’ve done! You'll just stand there in the 
corner, my lady, till you get over that nasty temper you're in.” 
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Emmy didn’t care. While Nanny helped Chris to mop up the 
water, making little comforting, distressed clucks the while, 
Emmy stood there, face to the wall, hating everybody and 
getting a great deal of satisfaction out of it. She sniffed and 
snuffled, tears ran down her cheeks, but that meant nothing. 
She hoped Chris’s card was spoiled. 

Through her tears Emmy stared at the wallpaper, two inches 
from her nose. It had pink rosebuds on it and a great many green 
leaves. She pressed her face closer to the wall, stuck her tongue 
out and gave one of the rosebuds a lick. It tasted cool and 
smooth and rather nice. Now at last she had found something 
to do, something secret that neither Chris nor Nanny knew 
anything about. Something that would pay Nanny out. 

She began to lick busily, like a little cat. She licked one side of 
the wall as far up as she could reach by standing on tip-toe, and 
as far down as she could reach. Then she began on the other side. 

Suddenly Chris giggled. “Nanny! Look what Emmy’s 
doing.” 

The rosebud paper, where Emmy had licked it, was all a 
smudge. But Emmy’s tongue, when she turned round and 
opened her mouth, was worse. It was a horrible bright green all 
over, like a frog. 

Nanny plunged across the room. 

“Of all the naughty things to do! Just you come here, my 
lady, and look at yourself in the glass.” 

Marched across the floor by Nanny’s firm hand, Emmy took 
one terrified look in the nursery mirror and burst into howls. 
The green trickled in little rivulets down her chin. Chris was 
even more scared than Emmy. 

“Nanny, do you suppose it’s p-poisonous?” 

“I wouldn’t be a bit surprised,” said Nanny grimly. 

She poured water in the wash-hand basin, took a face flannel 
and began to scrub vigorously, while Emmy turned and twisted 
in her grip like a frightened kitten. “Just you keep still and hold 
your mouth open, that’s the best thing you can do.” 

But scrub as she would it made no difference. The water in 
the basin turned green, the face flannel was all green, but 
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Emmy’s tongue was still bright and frog-like. Chris watched 
in horror. Only last week Papa had been reading something in 
the paper about poisonous wallpapers. Suppose this was one of 
the poisonous kind? Suppose Emmy was going to die? 

“She won't die,” said Nanny, giving her a final scrub with the 
the rough face flannel. “It'll make her sick at her stomach, more 
likely,” she added, “and serve her thoroughly right. And fine 
she’ll look, going round with a green tongue for days and days, 
I wouldn’t wonder. Pass me the soap dish, Miss Chris. We'll see 
what that does.” 

At this awful threat Emmy wriggled like an eel from 
Nanny’s grasp. Soap she would not stand. She didn’t care if she 





was naughty, she didn’t care if she did die. But she wasn’t going 
to have soap in her mouth. 

“I don’t care if it is green,” she said. “I don’t care if it stays 
green for ever and ever. I like green, so there!” 

Nanny looked at her sternly. She said, “You've got a black 
monkey on your shoulder today, Miss!” 

“T haven’t.” All the same, Emmy gave an uneasy side glance. 
She was never quite sure when Nanny talked about black 
monkeys. 

“Perhaps you can’t see him,” said Nanny. “But I can, plain 
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as plain. You’ve had him all morning, ever since you first 
got up.” 

Emmy screwed up her face. She felt suddenly drunk with 
naughtiness. It was a wonderful feeling. She snatched up Chris’s 
painting glass and threw the water on the floor. She stamped her 
feet and waved her arms and shouted. 

“Horrid old Nanny, horrid old Nanny! I haven’t got a black 
monkey. I’ve got a blue monkey, a blue monkey, and he loves 
me!” 

“Oh, have you,” said Nanny. “Well, you’d better look and 
see.” 

At those sinister words something collapsed in Emmy, like a 
pricked bubble. She stared at Nanny, speechless. She made a 
dash for the bureau drawer and pulled it open. 





There in his little nest of handkerchiefs lay her precious 
chenille monkey, just where she had left him. But he was no 
longer blue. 

He had turned black all over. 

Never would Emmy forget the horror of that moment. She 
wept and sobbed and refused to be comforted, hiding her tear- 
grimed face in Nanny’s lap. 

“T don’t want him to be black, I want him to be blue like he 
always was! I don’t want him all black!” 

Chris looked at Nanny, across Emmy’s head. She tip-toed 
over to the bureau. 

“Come and see, Emmy. Maybe he’s changed back again.” 

Nanny smoothed the hair back from Emmy’s hot little face. 
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“And I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if he had, now you're going’ 
to be a good girl again,” she said, pulling a handkerchief from 
her pocket. “Now you blow your nose and wipe your eyes, 
and go and look.” 

Chris pulled the drawer open. And there, side by side in the 
handkerchief nest, were two chenille monkeys. One was black 
all over and one was blue. Except for their color, one could 
never have told them apart. 

Emmy drew a breath. It wasn’t her own monkey that had 
changed, after all; he must have been there all the time. She 
touched the black monkey gingerly, as if at any moment he 
might fly off and disappear just as mysteriously as he had come. 

“Oh, Nanny, can I keep him? Can I really keep him?” 

“If you ask me,” said Nanny, “he’s come to stay. I expect he 
thought it was just the right house for him to live in, the way 
you ve been acting all day. But I tell you one thing,” she added. 
“You can keep him, as long as you keep him where he belongs. 
But mind you—the first time, the very first time, I catch him 


sitting on your shoulder again, off he goes, and this time there 
won't be any coming back.” 


THE BAY...AT NIGHT 


Sometimes I go to the bay 
And watch it... at night, 
Watch little boats... asleep, 
Watch each nodding light. 
And in the water below 

Are nodding reflections too. 
To watch the bay at night 

Is a nice thing to do. 


It’s a lovely dreamy sight 
To watch the bay at night. 
—CiarA ELLEN SPELMAN 
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WINGS FOR THE COAST GUARD 


By Henry B. Lent 
Illustrated by William Forrest 


Lieutenant James Brewster, Coast Guard Aviator, walked 
briskly from his quarters to the Operations Office to get his 
flight orders for the day. It was an ideal day for flying. Jim 
hoped that he would be posted as pilot on the harbor patrol 
flight. 

The harbor patrol flights; usually called “anchorage” patrols, 
were one of the Coast Guard’s most important jobs. The Coast 
Guard Air Station on the edge of Jamaica Bay was entrusted 
with keeping a watchful eye over all New York harbor activi- 
ties. Along the hundreds of miles of harbor waterfront, and 
over all channels and adjacent waters, it was important to ob- 
serve ships loading and discharging their cargoes. It was their 
duty, too, to report menaces to navigation, disabled vessels, air- 
craft flying too low or in restricted areas, and violations of 
anchorage regulations. For there were certain areas in which 
ships were forbidden to anchor. 
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Jim had studied the chart of New York harbor and the coast 


line until he felt he knew it by heart. On this chart, all the 
anchorage areas were outlined in ink and each one had a num- 
ber. There were over fifty of these anchorages, and every pilot 
had to know the exact boundaries of each one. 

On the flight board in the Operations Office, Jim found that 
he was scheduled to pilot the big silver Grumman amphibian, 
the V-191, on the morning patrol flight. Jim hurried to the 
ready-room to get into his flying togs. 

Lieutenant Douglas, his co-pilot, was already there. “Hello, 
Brewster,” he said. “All set?” 

“Tl be right with you,” Jim replied, slipping into his flight 
jacket. The V-191 was already on the apron, in front of the 
hangar, waiting for them. Its twin engines were coughing and 
spluttering as they warmed up. Daniels and Felton, the radio- 
man and mechanic, were at their stations in the cabin of the 
plane, behind the pilot’s compartment. Jim climbed aboard, 
followed by his co-pilot. 

“We'll take off from the runway this morning,” he said. The 
V-191, being an amphibian plane, could take off from either the 
flying field or the water. Jim checked his instruments carefully, 
revved up his engines, then idled them again. Motioning for the 
chocks to be removed from the wheels, he opened the throttle 
again and taxied the Grumman over to the edge of the flying 
field. When he received the “O.K. for take-off” from the con- 
trol tower, he “poured on the coal” and the amphibian roared 
down the runway and lifted into the sky. 

At 1,000 feet, Jim circled back over the air base and picked 
up the course usually flown on anchorage patrols. Now the 
plane was cutting across the tip of Rockaway Beach and head- 
ing out over the broad expanse of the Lower Bay. 

Lieutenant Douglas pulled out the small metal shelf which 
served as a writing desk, and laid a pencil and pad upon it. For 
he must make a note of anything which should be entered on the 
Flight Operations Report upon their return. 

Jim looked down at the vast reach of water below the plane. 
To the east was the limitless horizon of the broad Atlantic. On 
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the starboard side, he could see the perfectly outlined shadow 
of their plane racing along the surface of the water, slightly 
ahead of the plane itself. Every now and then, his eye caught 
the glint of the sun on the whirling propellers. 

Far out in the Lower Bay he sighted a U. S. destroyer coming 
in from patrol duty. Jim banked the plane and circled over the 
destroyer to get a better view of it. The co-pilot nodded, to 
show that he had seen the warship, and promptly resumed his 
watch off the starboard side of the plane. 

Suddenly, after they had crossed the long yellow finger of 
land that was Sandy Hook, Jim saw a small plane flying far be- 
low them. He checked his own altitude. The needle hovered 
just over 1,000 feet. He turned to Lieutenant Douglas and 
pointed to the blue biplane. “That’s a civilian plane,” he said. 
“‘He’s not supposed to fly under 500 feet in this area, is he?” 

“Heck, no!” replied the co-pilot. “He’s flying low enough to 
be dusting crops! I’ll take his number.” The plane’s registration 
number was clearly visible on its wing. He jotted it down, and 
noted the time the observation was made. 

Jim banked the plane and picked up a course that would take 
them over the lower tip of Staten Island. He noticed that his 
co-pilot was studying the chart closely, as though checking 
something he had observed down there. Presently Lieutenant 
Douglas looked up from the chart and drew Jim’s attention to 
a rusty British freighter riding at anchor, close to the shore. 

“That tramp is too close to the explosives anchorage where 
the Army is loading munitions barges,” he said. 

Jim nosed the plane down in a wide spiral to get a close look 
at the ship so that they might identify her. Lieutenant Douglas 
picked up his glasses and trained them on the hull to find out 
her name. Then he wrote it down on his pad. “When we go in,” 
he commented, “T’ll send a teletype message to the District 
Coast Guard Office so they can send out a boat to warn the 
Britisher. She’s got to move out of there.” 

Now the plane and its shadow were racing up the Jersey 
shore, almost directly over Arthur Kill, the narrow body of 
water which separates Staten Island from New Jersey. Then it 
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wheeled over the Kill van Kull into the broad Upper Bay of’ 
New York harbor. 

Heading north, Jim flew a course up the Hudson River, 
skirting the towering skyline of New York. Not a single ship, 
nor a single small power boat, escaped the sharp eyes of the two 
officers in the Coast Guard plane. Holding the Grumman at 500 
feet, Jim would frequently swoop down almost to the surface 
of the river in order to identify some doubtful vessel beyond 
all doubt. 

Finally he brought the plane about and headed back down 
the Hudson, past the Battery and over Ellis Island. He leveled 
off and pointed the nose of the plane over the Upper Bay and 
threaded the Narrows into the Lower Bay. He picked up his 
microphone and spoke to the radioman: “Daniels, report that 
we'll land in five minutes.” The radioman relayed the order to 
the ground crew at the Station. 

The co-pilot tore the top sheet off his note pad and pushed 
the writing shelf back into its slot. Hugging the Brooklyn shore, 
Jim swung the Grumman in an easterly direction, across Coney 
Island, Manhattan Beach and Sheepshead Bay. Now they were 
directly over the Coast Guard hangar. Jim continued to fly 
past it, over Jamaica Bay, then circled back and put the plane 
into a glide that would bring it down on the runway headed 
into the wind. The morning patrol flight was over. 

“Not much excitement this morning,” Jim remarked, as they 
climbed down out of the plane. 

“Just a routine flight,” Lieutenant Douglas admitted. “But 
even so, it’s an important job, safeguarding the shipping in New 
York harbor—especially in these times. And you never can tell 
—every time you go out on patrol, there’s always a chance that 
something exciting will turn up. You wait and see!” 

Lieutenant Douglas was right, as Jim was to find out, several 
days later. He was in the Operations Office when the Coast 
Guard radio flashed in an emergency call. “Contact trawler 
Edna May,” came the call, “and remove injured seaman. Posi- 
tion: 126 miles SE from Station.” 

Jim hurried over to the bulletin board for a report on flying 
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“a NASTY SEA,” 
JIM COMMENTED 


conditions. “Ceiling unlimited. Visibility: 10 miles. Wind: 
SSW at 18 to 20 knots. Sea: moderate to rough.” 

The big PH-3 flying boat had already been ordered onto the 
ramp. While she was warming up, Jim and his co-pilot went to 
see what they could learn about the course the Edna May was 
following, and her speed. Taking the weather and sea condi- 
tions into consideration, they plotted their course to intercept 
the trawler at a certain point. 

Jim pointed to the chart. “I figure we ought to sight the ship 
right here, if all goes well,” he said. 

“Yes, if she holds her present course,” the co-pilot agreed. 
“Well, we'd better get going. All set?” 

As soon as they were in the air, Jim climbed for altitude. At 
1,000 feet he headed out to sea in a southeasterly direction. One 
of the members of the crew, who was a Pharmacist’s Mate, 
busied himself back in the cabin of the plane at the medicine 
chest, seeing that everything was in order so that he could ren- 
der every assistance to the injured seaman. 

The radioman tried to contact the trawler by radio. When 
the Edna May’s signals finally came through, he obtained her 
exact position. The co-pilot dropped back to the chart table in 
the aft compartment and re-checked the ship’s position with the 
course they had plotted before they took off. 

“We're O.K.” he informed the pilot. Then he spoke to the 
radioman. “What’s the word on the injured man?” he asked. 

“They say he’s in bad shape,” the radioman replied. “He has 
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severed his arm, between the elbow and shoulder, and will dié 
if he doesn’t get to a hospital soon.” 

“We're crowding all the R.P.M.’s we can pack into these 
Wright Cyclone engines,” the co-pilot replied. “Tell the 
trawler’s skipper we’re doing the best we can.” 

Bucking the strong cross wind, the PH-3’s twin engines were 
delivering magnificently as they bore the great seaplane out 
over the Atlantic. Now they were well out of sight of land. 
Almost an hour had passed. Still, no sign of the Edna May. The 
radioman checked her position once more. “We should pick 
her up in about five minutes, sir,” he reported to the pilot. 

“A nasty sea,” Jim commented, as he gazed below. 

“Tt sure is, but this baby can take it,” the co-pilot answered. 
“See anything yet?” 

“There’s something dead ahead, but it’s still a long way off,” 
Jim said. 

The co-pilot looked at it through his glasses. ““That’s the 
trawler, all right,” he said. Now they were closer. There was 
no mistaking it—the vessel was the Edna May. 

Jim banked and started to bring the plane down. He spoke 
over the interphone to the crew. “T’ll circle around her a couple 
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of times while we figure out the best approach. Radioman, 
notify the trawler to have the patient in their small boat to bring 
him over when we come down.” 

Jim flew low, past the trawler, and swung around. Several 
of the vessel’s crew lined the rail and waved to the Coast Guards- 
men. 

“There’s a heavy easterly swell running,” Jim said. “But I’m 
going to try to bring her down directly into the wind. That’s 
our only chance.” 

He warned his crew to prepare for a rough-water landing. 
Then he throttled down his engines and eased back on the con- 
trols. Now they were scudding low over the angry waves. As 
the hull pounded into the first wave, the crest of a passing swell 
lifted the huge flying boat clear of the water. The pilot gunned 
his engines . . . throttled down quickly . . . gunned them again. 
The plane thumped hard . . . then settled into the trough. 

The trawler’s oarsmen cast off and started the perilous fifty- 
yard pull to the Coast Guard plane. One of the men sat with 
the injured sailor, who appeared to be in a very weak condition. 
While the small dory worked its way toward the plane, the 
Coast Guard mechanic and co-pilot inspected their ship for 
damage, especially the control surfaces and engine mounts. 
Everything appeared to be shipshape, in spite of the punishment 
the plane had taken in the rough landing. 

Now came the job of getting the accident victim aboard. Jim 
and the mechanic, between them, managed to place two Kapok 
life jackets around the bow of the plane above the water line. 
These would act as a fender, and might prevent the hull from 
being damaged if the small boat should crash into it. 

They had barely finished this task when the dory rode the 
last crest and nudged against the padded hull of the plane. 
Strong hands reached out and gently lifted the victim aboard. 

“He’s all in, from shock and loss of blood,” one of the trawl- 
er’s seamen said. ““There’s no time to lose.” 

“We'll do everything we can for him,” Jim replied, as the 
trawler’s crew shoved off. “Easy, men,” he cautioned, as they 
lifted the seamen up into the cabin. 
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Jim helped the Pharmacist’s Mate strap the injured man se- 
curely onto the stretcher in the cabin of the plane. The poor 
fellow was still conscious and bravely managed to smile. The 
Pharmacist’s Mate examined the injured arm with a critical eye. 

“The tourniquet and emergency bandage seem to be doing 
the job,” he reported. “I think he’ll be O.K. without further 
treatment until he gets to the hospital.” 

When everything was secure, Jim brought the plane about 
and gunned his engines. The plane pounded heavily as it met 
each oncoming wave. After two unsuccessful attempts to take 
off, Jim saw that even its two powerful engines would not lift 
the nine-ton flying boat off the water in such a heavy sea. 





THEY WERE NOT YET OUT OF TROUBLE 


“We'll have to dump some gas,” he said, “to lighten the 
load.” He glanced back into the aft compartment anxiously to 
see how the injured man was bearing up. As soon as the me- 
chanic had dumped their surplus fuel supply and inspected the 
plane for damage, Jim pointed the hull into the wind once more 
for the take-off. 

He waited for a favorable opportunity. Then, at the instant 
when the wind seemed to abate slightly, he quickly gave the 
mighty engines all the throttle they could take. The great plane 
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rode the swell and took off, just clearing a big wave. Even 
though the ship was still only slightly above the stalling point 
and had failed to gain more than a few feet of altitude, Jim 
breathed more easily. 

But they were not yet out of trouble. The co-pilot gave a 
warning cry as he suddenly saw a comber, larger than those that 
had gone before, coming directly at them. Jim saw it, too, at 
the same instant, and his heart sank. It was surging toward them, 
right in their path, running slightly across the sea. Then it struck 
with all its force! It smashed against the hull of the flying boat 
and at the same time sheared off the right wing-tip float. The 
ship shuddered and wavered in its course. For a moment it 
seemed about to plunge down into the sea. Jim fought the con- 
trols. His knuckles were white, so tight was his grip on the 
yoke. He jammed the throttles full forward and strained for 
altitude. Now, every foot counted. 

“We'll fight it out!” he called tensely. “We can’t let down 
again in this sea!” 

Jim’s glance darted to the mirror over the cockpit. Appar- 
ently the float had broken free without damage to the aileron. 
He could see that one of the engine-mount struts was bowed 
slightly. But, fortunately, there was no unusual vibration. Jim 
was determined to risk everything and keep the ship in the air. 
To land again in that sea, with a wing-tip float missing, would 
have been madness. Already the plane had climbed to about 
fifty feet. Jim looked again at the engine-mount strut. It was 
going to hold! 

“I’m setting a course for the nearest point of land,” he said. 
“Perhaps we can make it.” 

Twenty anxious minutes later, they sighted land. They were 
still far south of the Coast Guard Air Station, but now the 
greatest danger was over. More than once, on the trip shoreward 
from the trawler, Jim had uttered a silent prayer of thanks for 
the rugged qualities which had been built into the mammoth 
PH-3 flying boat. In spite of the damage the ship had suffered, 
it was performing beautifully. 

Now they swung north and, under the protecting lee of the 
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shore, soon picked up the old familiar landmarks that told them ~ 
they were almost home. 

Jim spoke to the radioman over the interphone. “How’s the 
patient?” he asked. 

“Still holding up,” came the reply. 

“Notify the Station we’re coming in.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Five minutes later, eager hands guided the battered flying 
boat toward the ramp. Gently they lifted the injured seaman 
from the cabin and placed him in the waiting ambulance, which 
sped off to the Marine Hospital, siren screeching. Jim and his 
co-pilot climbed stiffly down the ladder onto firm ground. 

Their rescue flight was ended—and the flying Coast Guards- 
men could chalk up another life saved. How difficult the task, 
mattered little. Those were details destined to be buried forever 
in the Flight Operations Report file at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters in Washington. Only men who had themselves flown 
out to sea on rescue flights could read them and fully under- 
stand what that day’s work had meant. 





| Monkey’s nimble feet 
Make all his music ¢wice as sweet. 
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An exciting spy chase 
ends in the Philippines 


SIBYL WENT TO GUAM 


By Atma Markus 
Illustrated by The Author 


Part THREE 


Cus stoop up against the rail as the vessel steamed into Manila 
harbor. He was still a bit pale. To think that a captain’s son 
should get seasick! But that was all over now. Once the steamer 
reached the Philippines and began to move along the shores of 
its many islands, the sea grew very pleasant. Now, as they drew 
closer to the pier, Chub leaned nearer Siby]. 

“Know what, Cheeb? I’ll bet anything we see that Jap again 
right here on Luzon. I’ll bet he just got away under everybody’s 
nose and came here to talk to more people.” 

“Maybe so. But what for? Daddy says we aren’t going to have 
war with any one; not just yet, anyway. And back in Wash- 
ington everything’s lovely with Japan. I guess maybe I got too 
excited over that Jap.” 

“Well, the Japs are awful friendly with the Nazis. Maybe 
this spy work has something to do with them. Anyway, there 
was something strange about the way that Jap acted. Cheeb, I 
wish you had told your father.” 

“T tried to. You know I did. Then it was too late. And when 
he got away, I thought, if he is a spy for Hitler, and Daddy 
didn’t know about it . . . it would just worry him. What could 
he do about it then?” 

“He might have radioed the ship to watch the Jap. But it’s too 
late to think about that now. I know how you feel. I didn’t even 
get any pictures of him. It was too dark at the feast. But re- 
member what Chang always said, ‘I fix, Missy Cheebul.’ ” 
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“Look, children, isn’t Manila a wonderful city?” Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Compton stood behind them. “Now for a grand sight- 
seeing tour.” 

Dad hustled them through the customs, out across the pier, 
into a car, and away on their tour of the city. 

“You see,” said the radio operator at the Manila Navy Yard 
station, “everything is in code. Of course, we are not allowed 
to censor the mail of foreigners, but we do censor our own. But 
somehow, there’s a leak. Every one here is a trusted employee; 
yet, it comes back to us from China, Singapore, Australia. They 
know everything.” 

“Bad, bad!” Lieutenant Compton looked very serious. “T’ll 
come back and talk to you further, Lieutenant, about the new 
codes.” 

“I’m convinced,” the radio chief said, “that the Japs are busy 
with Fifth Column activities among the tribesmen of the hills 
and the jungles. We know that they have done this in the 
Orient. Well, come back later, Lieutenant.” 

“Did you hear that, Cheeb?” Chub was almost bursting. 
“What'd I tell you? The Japs are busy spying. That’s what that 
means, that Fifth Column stuff.” 

They came out from the building housing the radio, and 
looked down over the fortress and the guns manning the walls. 

“Oh, gee, if I only had my camera!” Chub groaned. 

“Sorry, old man, but I had to take it away from you. Cameras 
are against the rules and regulations here. Never mind. You can 
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make up for it later. We'll be seeing plenty.” Lieutenant Comp- 
ton led the way briskly along the parapets of the ancient 
fortress. Chub’s seeing eye darted here and there. 

“Cheeb, look!” Chub caught her arm, terribly excited. “T 
mean, don’t look, now! But isn’t that the Jap who gave us the 
presents at the feast? He looks different from the Filipinos.” 

Coming out of the door of the radio rooms was a man in 
messenger’s uniform. He paused a moment at the head of the 
stairs, so that he was outlined against the sky as Sibyl looked up 
at him. For one long moment she stared. 

“Tt’s the same man,” she whispered. 

Now the man’s roving eye caught them looking up. He 
ducked down the stairs and disappeared. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Compton were nowhere to be seen, either. Seizing Sibyl’s hand, 
Chub dashed in the direction they had been headed. Through 
arches, across corridors and courts they ran and overtook 
Sibyl’s parents at the gate. 

“Did a man go out this gate, a messenger?” Chub asked. 

“No, no one has gone out,” the gateman replied. 

“What’s the matter, Chub? What are you kids all hot and 
bothered about?” Lieutenant Compton lead them all through 
the gate while Chub and Siby] tried to explain. 

“It’s a Jap. We saw him in Guam. He gave presents to every- 
one. We think he’s a spy. Oh, please, sir, let me go round to the 
other gate.” 

“Well, all right, we’re headed that way, anyway. Pile in.” 
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The car was waiting. They piled in and rounded the corner. 
They had not gone three hundred feet when Sibyl cried, 
“There he is again!” 

“Let me out, oh, please let me out, sir!” The street was 
crowded with traffic, but Sibyl pointed out a man in a half- 
Japanese, half-Filipino native costume, who was pulling a rick- 
sha. He was running easily, dodging here and there, and making 
for one of the many little side-streets. 

The car was stopped by the traffic, and Chub was out and 
after him. They both disappeared in the throng. 

“That’s the man who was signaling the fishing vessel, Daddy, 
before she came ashore,” Sibyl said. 

“Good heavens! What’s that? Why didn’t you tell me that 
before?” said her father. “Pull up to ‘the curb,” he told the 
driver, “We'll wait here. If Chub doesn’t find his way back, I 
suppose I’ll have to send out a searching party. Now, Sibyl, 
when did all this happen?” 

When she had told them, Mother said in great surprise, “But 
why didn’t you tell us all this before, darling?” 

Before Sibyl could explode, Chub was back. “He got away, 
sir. I’m awful sorry. He saw me all right and gave me the slip. 
But I got him! I snapped him with my button-hole camera.” 

“Chub!” Lieutenant’ Compton looked at him sternly and 
Chub blushed. “Oh, gee, I forgot, honestly. I forgot I had it in 
my inside pocket. It’s so small. But you know, sir, honestly, I 
would never have used it in the Fort.” 
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“I know that, old man. O.K. Forget it.” Then he grinned. 
“If you really got a snap of that fellow, and there’s anything in 
this tale of Sibyl’s, perhaps we can call it square. Look, finish up 
the roll, and I’ll have it developed, right away. And enlarged.” 

“‘Jeepers-creepers, sir, that would be wonderful!” 

They had a marvelous day. While Daddy returned to the 
Navy Yard to consult with the Navy Intelligence and the radio 
man, while Chub’s films were being developed, Mother, Sibyl 
and Chub motored through the wide, beautiful avenues of mod- 
ern Manila. 

In the old section of the city they left the car and wandered 
through quaint, narrow streets. Here were shops both big and 
small, with merchandise from all over the Orient. There were 
exquisite, filmy, pifia-cloth dresses made by the Filipinos them- 
selves, brocades from China, glorious silk kimonas from Japan. 
There were carved wood tables inlaid with colored jade, carved 
chests lined with camphor wood, that made you think of pirates’ 
treasure. There were porcelain and ivory and loose gems. 

Sibyl bought two gorgeous dolls. “But the ones Chang made 
me were much prettier,” she said loyally. 

Chub was supremely happy. He had his candid-camera back, 
and was taking pictures to his heart’s content. At last, weary 
and starved, they returned to the hotel to meet Daddy for 
dinner. To Chub’s disappointment, he hadn’t brought the film 
enlargements. They would be sent over that evening. 

“How would you all like to go up into the hills?” said Daddy. 
“Then you could see some of the famous rice terraces and get a 
glimpse of the native Filipino tribes.” 

“Suits me,” said Sibyl, “Then I can get a pair of Iggorot dolls. 
You wouldn’t consider advancing me next month’s allowance, 
would you?” 

The disappointment of losing their suspected spy, and of not 
having reported it all to Dad before, had been somewhat healed 
by the shopping tour that afternoon. 

Dad laughed. “No more allowance for you, young lady, but 
perhaps a chance to use your eyes and ears. The Intelligence told 
me today that while most of the Nazi propaganda and spy work 
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is done down on the coasts and at the water front, there is plenty ° 
of hidden Nazi activity up in the hills. Even in the jungles back 
of Singapore, the Japs have tried to win the natives over against 
the English. You can’t tell where such things will spread or 
what they will try next.” 

“Lieutenant Compton, Lieutenant Compton!” A pageboy 
came to their table. He handed Daddy an envelope. 

“Your films, Chub.” Daddy didn’t try to hide his own eager- 
ness. He read the short note enclosed, and studied the films him- 
self a moment before handing them over to Chub. “Well, I'll be 
—suffocated! What do you think of that?” 

The enlarged picture of “Sibyl’s Jap,” as they all called him 
now, lay on the table beside another photograph taken from the 
Intelligence files, to which was attached the legend: “Togo 
Yamato, No 1 suspect of Fifth Column activities through the 
Islands. Changes his appearance often.” 

Sibyl studied the two pictures carefully. “That’s him,” she 
said finally. “Well, be, then! I’d know him. First I looked at 
him all the time he was wrapping the doll at Agana. Then I saw 
him on the cliff. Then I looked at him, close, when he gave me 
the doll lamp at the feast. Today he looked just the same, stand- 
ing up there at the top of the steps, as he did on the cliff. And, 
anyway, this is like all four of him.” 

“Bravo!” cried Daddy. “Now he’s identified; now we have 
proof. He’s not just a suspect anymore. We'll find your spy 
again, honey, don’t worry!” 

The next day they drove into the hills. Luzon is a lovely 
island. You can wind and wind among the hills and never tire 
of the scene. “I love all people who live in grass houses, any- 
way,” said Sibyl. 

There were low rice paddies and lots of carabao, who all 
looked like Wimpy. There were acres of sugar cane. But when 
they came to the rice terraces and the terraced gardens, it was 
something that no one but Daddy had ever seen before. 

“I think they’re very modernistic, don’t’ you?” Sibyl was 
fascinated by the beautiful curving shelves carved row upon 
row on hillside and valley floor. 
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A HAND REACHED OUT FROM THE BUSHES 


Chub used up so many packs of films that all his month-after- 
next allowance was spent. They came to the mountain inn on 
the summit one day just as the sun was about to set. 

“One last view from here out over the jungle,” Chub 
begged. He and Sibyl] climbed up to a rocky point crowned with 
flowering bushes. You could see far and wide over the coun 
from here. It was a beautiful scene with wonderful cloud effects. 

“Just wait till I enlarge these!”’ Chub snapped the camera shut 
with satisfaction. “This is a wonderful lens I have and every 
little thing will show up.” The sun sank beyond the hills. Twi- 
light seemed to rise up from the valleys. Chub opened the back 
of his camera, took out the roll, sealed it. He was about to slip 
it into his pocket, when a hand reached out from the bushes, 
snatched the camera, and withdrew, like a flash. 
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Sibyl stood horrified, her eyes and mouth opened wide, but 
no scream came this time. Chub, however, let out a yell that 
echoed across to distant hills and back again. Scrambling 
through the shrubbery and down the slope, he raced towards 
the Inn, shouting, “Stop thief, stop thief!” 

Standing on the veranda Lieutenant Compton heard, saw a 
figure slipping swiftly through the stableyard. He dashed out 
and collared the thief. It wasn’t easy for, though the man was 
small, he was wiry; there was quite a skirmish. The driver of the 
car and the Iggorot porter had to take part before they had him 
tied up and the camera in hand. They left him locked up until 
after dinner. 

Then every one went in to the dining room. “I have an idea,” 
Dad said, “You know, these natives are mostly so honest they 
wouldn’t take a pin—” 

“They couldn’t use one,” observed Sibyl. She hugged the 
two Iggorot dolls Dad had just bought her. 

“He couldn’t use a camera either, probably. No, this fellow 
probably is a tool. He’s a Filipino tribesman, all right. You can’t 
mistake them for the Japs; but what tribe I wouldn’t know. 
I can’t question him, but I’m going to set a little trap and see 
what happens.” 

Chub was thrilled. “What are you going to do, sir?” 

“Have you an old pack of developed films, one you can 
spare?” 

Chub nodded. 

“T’ll pretend to make a deal with the fellow, a trade, offer 
him the films for his ivory necklace or something. Then I’ll let 
him loose, under guard which he won’t know about. I'll get 
two men from the Inn, and the driver and myself, to follow him. 
We'll see where he goes and what he does.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mother, “I wish you wouldn’t. It makes me 
so nervous.” 

“Nonsense,” Daddy said. “I'll be back before you know it.” 

“Well, I’m going to sleep,” said Sibyl calmly, when Daddy 
had left. She kissed her mother ten times, made a face at Chub, 
and in two minutes by the clock laid her cheek on her pillow. 
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Some time later she felt a light in her eyes. She opened one ex- 
perimentally. Mother and Chub were standing over her. 

“Wake up, honey. Put on your robe and slippers, and come 
into the drawing room. Daddy wants you.” 

When she went in, there stood Dad, smiling, his gun resting 
easily on his hip, and facing him stood a dour-looking native— 
and—the Japanese clerk, ricksha coolie, messenger. . . . 

“Know this fellow, Sibyl?” said Daddy. 

She nodded solemnly at the Japanese. 

“Say something to him.” 

“Thanks for the doll and the lamp,” Siby] said to the Japanese. 

A surprised light came into his eyes. Perhaps this would not 
be so serious after all. “Not at all, Missy,” he sucked in his 
breath, remembering his manners. Then suddenly he saw that 
he had made his own identification complete. His face flooded 
with rage. A bitter sound escaped him. 

“You said just the right thing, Sibyl,” said Daddy gravely. 
“T guess that settles that. We’ll let the mountain police take care 
of the Filipino—he’s one of the wild mountain pygmies—but 
we'll ship this fellow back to Manila. Mr. Togo Yamato had 
a packet of Chub’s old films in his belt when we interrupted 
his rendezvous with this hill pygmy. He thought, no doubt, that 
they were fine views of the valley below, and all those roads 
leading away over the hills yonder. The Iggorots hate the 
Japanese; and they’re very friendly to us. So your spy had to 
try to get help from the fierce little hill pygmies.” 

“But how did he know we were coming up here, and that 
Chub was going to take a picture of the valley, Daddy?” 

“I don’t think that he knew we were coming up here,” 
replied Daddy thoughtfully. “Maybe he did, and maybe he 
didn’t. Probably he had told this man to snatch any camera 
he saw. But you children must get to bed. We’ll leave all this 
until tomorrow. I have to make out a report, you know.” 

They were off the next morning after breakfast. It had taken 
them three days to motor up through the hill country to the 
Inn, but they were back in Manila the next day. 

“Well,” said Daddy. “This time the Navy isn’t going to de- 
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sert the sea. What would you say, Chub, if I told you we were. 
catching your father’s ship right here in Manila any day now?” 

“Oh, boy! Sure enough, sir?” 

“That’s right, Chub, and you can take all the movies you 
want. I bought you three colored films today, and we’re going 
over to Bataan Peninsula to meet General MacArthur.” 

Chub’s face was stretched to its utmost with the smile he 
wore. “T’ll begin right now with a movie of Cheeb and her col- 
lection of dolls. Because I promised her, and if I don’t take it 
now, there may be no more films left. Now Cheeb,” he began 
to move the furniture about in the cheerful, bamboo furnished 
room, “don’t open your mouth or make any faces this time! 
I expect to go on tour with these when we get back to the 
states.” 

“And what do you want, Sibyl darling,” cried Mother, as 
she helped lift out the dolls and place them around on the chairs. 

“I just want to buy a Chinese wedding doll; with a bride’s 
head-dress; and a piece of gold and rose brocade for Chang. 
And then I want to get back home to Guam and hear Chang 
say, ‘Chow down, Missy Cheebul!’ ” 
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Illustration by Royjankovsky from Tue EvepHant’s CuILp 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD FAVORITES 


Most eagerly welcomed among the new books are four favo- 
rite tales from Kipling’s Jusr So Srorirs. “The Elephant’s 
Child” and three others have been newly illustrated in full 
jungle colors by Rojankovsky, each one in a book by itself. 
The Elephant Child with insatiable curiosity, the hungry 
Leopard, the conceited Camel, are as irresistible now in pictures 
as they always have been in the stories. 

Tue Exepuant’s Curio, How tHe CAMEL cor His Hump, 


How Tue Leoparp Got His Spots, and How THE RHINOCEROS 
Got HIs Skin. Garden City. $.50 each. 


Two brand-new books will provide a dozen good laughs and 
quiet chuckles for reading aloud. Poo-Poo anp THE Dracons is 
a pretty silly story, but the dragon is the gentle kind whose 
doings will keep you reading on and on, to find out just what 
will “happen next.” Robert Lawson’s illustrations are enchant- 
ment itself. You will also want to look for ANGLEWORMS ON 
Toast. It is the same story which appeared in Story Parade last 
month, but the book will have more pictures by Kurt Wiese, a 
laugh guaranteed with each one. 


Poo-Poo AND THE DRAGONS by C. S. Forrester. Little Brown. 


$1.75 
ANGLEWoRMS ON Toast by MacKinlay Kantor. Coward- 
McCann. $1.50 (Sept. 14) 


Tue Matcuiock Gun by Walter Edmonds will be much 
read and re-read this year because it received the Newbery 
Medal and because its theme seems very timely now that our 
homes are again in danger and even boys of ten can help. 

As we turn more to our own past, we find that there were 
good and bad Indians then, as there are good and bad white 
folks today. New books in which Indian boys seem most real, 
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and lovable too, are YouNGER BrotHer and THe WINGED ~ 
Boat. The first is a story of a Cherokee Indian boy and his chum 
in Tennessee. In THe Wincep Boat, Young Deer, a Lenape In- 
dian, is captured by the cruel Mohawks and then, for his cour- 
age, chosen to voyage with Captain Henry Hudson to Holland. 
Three other Indian stories are full of Indian lore and daily 
adventures in different parts of the New World. Stoopin 
Hawk and Stranded Whale were true sons of liberty on their 
island off the coast of Mexico. The book tells of their struggles 
against the Spanish conquistadors. Docas is the life story of a 
California Indian, from the days of the first mission fathers until 
the American conquest. This is an old book with new illustra- 
tions by Jane Bateman. Swirt THUNDER OF THE PRAIRIE is a 
story of one small Indian boy and his adventures with the first 
train which crossed the prairie. 
YounceER Brotuer by Charlie May Simon. Dutton. $2 
Tue Wincep Boar by Elizabeth Gale. Putnam. $2 
Stoopinc Hawk AND STRANDED WHALE by Wilfrid Bronson. 
Harcourt. $2. (Sept. 10) 
Docas, InpiAN oF SANTA Ciara by Genevra Snedden. Heath. 
$. 
me THUNDER OF THE Prairie by Lois Maloy. Scribners. 
$1.75 


Girls will want to read the Indian stories, I know, but here 
are three other books especially for them. Happy Tramp is the 
story of Bridget Benson and her dog, Runty. Bridget is very 
different from Muriel Denison’s other heroine, Susannah, but 
likely to be just as popular. THe Mipp.e Morrar is about Jane 
and her wonderful and mysterious ideas which never worked 
out the way she expected; not the organ recital, nor the Christ- 
mas play, nor the oldest inhabitant’s hundredth birthday. THE 
Lone Wuire Montz is for city girls who want to discover the 


joys of the country in winter or for anyone with curiosity to 
share Priscilla’s discoveries. 


Happy Tramp by Muriel Denison. Dodd Mead. $2 
Tue Mippte Morrat by Eleanor Estes. Harcourt. $2 (Sept. 25) 
Tue Lone Wurre Montu by Dean Marshall. Dutton. $2 
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A Whirling 
Ser pent 


By F. C. Drake 






An amusing sport for rainy 
days is making whirling ser- 
pents. A piece of stout strong F, 3 J 
paper, not too stiff, about 
5” x 5” is needed. On this you draw your spiral as in Figure 1. Color it 
before cutting. Use crayons or water colors and make it a bright green 
with lines of gold added last, or cut out of metal foil paper. 

Now it is ready to be carefully cut on the heavy lines. Take great 
care when you come to the center or tip of the tail; this round spot is 
to be kept intact. Exactly in the center prick a hole. 

Put a light cord about twenty inches long through this making a 
knot in the end. Pull this knot close to the paper. Now suspend your 
serpent by the other end of the 
cord in a window or doorway and 
it will move and writhe in the live- 
liest manner, in any current of air. 

Try another one in this way. In- 
stead of putting a cord through it, 
make no hole in the center but dent 
a small dot there instead. Place this 
hollow place over the point of a 
pencil and your serpent will balance 
on that. By holding it over the heat 
of a lamp, radiator or electric bulb, 
as in Figure 2, it will move and 
writhe again. This shows you the 
force and power of heat waves. 
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“Why do you suppose people never bathe in the river at Paris?” 
Tom Puzzlewit asked his sister one evening. 

“I don’t know,” answered Nancy. “Maybe the water is dirty.” 

“That’s not just an ordinary question,” cried Tom. “It’s a riddle.” 

Nancy said: “Oh!” 

“I don’t believe you know the name of the river,” Mrs. Puzzlewit 
remarked, “I'll give you a hint, Nancy. It’s the Seine.” 

Nancy laughed. “Then people must be afraid of going insane,” she 
said. 

“That’s right,” Tom replied. 

“Now how about making up some word squares,” Mrs. Puzzlewit 
suggested. “We haven’t tried that for a long time.” 

“You mean the things that spell the same words across and down?” 
said Nancy. “I think they are hard.” 

“Not if you use three-letter words,” her mother replied. “Here is 
one.” 


— —— an enemy of mice CAT 
— — — part of the verb to be ARE 
— — — a number TEN 


“That does look easy,” Nancy cried. “Let me do one.” 
— — — the juice of a tree 
—-—-— amonkey 
— —— apiece of wood that fits in a hole 
Tom looked over her shoulder. “It is so very easy,” he remarked, 
“that it isn’t really a puzzle at all. I could guess it with my eyes closed. 
Now watch me make one with four-letter words.” 
— — — — asmallstore 
— — — — terribly big 
———— awicked giant 
— — —— what a baby chicken says 
“Good,” cried Mrs. Puzzlewit. “But I’ve done one with five-letters.” 
—_— — — — something that grows on the lawn 
a a common songbird 
—_—-—-—-— — a dwelling 
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—_-_-—-—-— - to move sideways 
—_— se to show contempt 

Tom whistled. “That’s a hard one,” he said. 

“Well, if you get the first word, at least you know the first letters of 
all the rest,” cried Nancy. “And the first word isn’t hard.” 

“After we finish guessing, I'll show you a card trick,” Tom said. 

He took five clubs and five diamonds from a pack of cards. “First, I 
write down the name of a card and fold up the piece of paper,” he 
began. “Now then, which do you choose red or black?” He held up 
the five diamonds in one hand, and the five clubs in the other, so that 
his mother and sister could look at them. 

“Red,” said Mrs. Puzzlewit. 

Tom quickly put the black cards on the table, and divided the red 
ones so that he held three in one hand and two in the other. 

“Which hand do you choose?” he asked. 

“Right,” cried Nancy. 

Then Tom dropped the three cards in his right hand on the table. 
He had only two left, so he held up one in each hand. “Which one?” 

“Left,” said his mother. 

“Good,” cried Tom, “You have chosen the Ace of diamonds, Now 
will you please unfold the piece of paper?” 

Nancy unfolded it, and saw that Tom had written Ace of diamonds. 

“You were too quick. Do it again,” she begged. 

“Never,” said Tom. 

Mrs. Puzzlewit smiled. “Don’t you see how he did it?” she asked. 

Nancy shook her head. 

“He put down the cards he wanted to put down, no matter which 
ones we chose,” her mother explained. “When we chose red, he put 
down the black ones, but if we had chosen black he would have put 
down the black ones just the same. He did it so quickly that we thought 
he was giving us a fair choice each time. If I had picked his right hand 
at the end, he would have said: ‘Good, that leaves me with the Ace of 
diamonds.’ ” 

Tom grinned. “You're too smart,” he said. “Now see if you can guess 
the names of these fishes. What fish is a weapon? What fish belongs in 
a bird cage? What fish is useful in winter? What fish is part of a shoe? 
What fish belongs in the sky? What fish would frighten a mouse? 
What fish is the most valuable? And which one rises and sets?” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 49) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


LITTLE SHADOW 


Little shadow 

On the walk, 

Every place I go 

You seem to be there too. 
Every time I see you 


I try to scrape you 
Off my feet. 


—JupitH WELLER, age 8 


TIMOTHY Bisaxcad THE SHY TURTLE 


There once was a little turtle and his name was Timothy. For short, 
we will just call him Tim. Now Tim was so very shy that he would 
always try to pull his head in his little calico coat which was really his 
shell whenever any one was around. 

Tim belonged to a Mrs. Suzabelle Jones who lived in a little cottage 
just outside of town. Really Tim was a good turtle but he was so bash- 
ful, he would not go outside his own little rock garden. Because he 
was so shy in a turtleish sort of way, he would hide his little face as 
best he could and never had much fun. 
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One day he said, “This is just no use.” Now though Tim did not 
know it, he was to have company. It came all of a sudden to poor de- 
fenseless Timothy. One nice day for swimming in Tim’s little pool, a 
big car drew up in front of the house. It was not a new car, but one 
you could tell had just been shined up to look nice for this visit. Out 
stepped a boy, a girl, and a lady who Tim thought was their mother. 
Just as Tim was staring as hard as he could, he heard a great commotion 
as Mrs. Jones came shuffling out of the house to greet her guests. She 
threw her arms around them and gave them each a big hug and kiss. 
At this Tim was a little provoked. After the greetings the moment 
came, which Tim dreaded most, when Mrs. Jones said, “Children I 
have a little Turtle. His name is Tim. Won’t you come and see him?” 
The children were delighted with him but poor Tim was so nervous 
he just sat on a rock and bit his turtle-nails. 

The little boy picked Tim up and shouted, “Why this turtle has 
no head.” 

You see Tim was so frightened that he jerked his head under his 
shell with all his might and it completely disappeared. Since that day 
turtles have been able to hide beneath their shells. 

—JULIEANN PFANKU, age 10 


THE ROAMER 


Stars, over silver swells, 

The tinkle of the ship’s bells. 

Soft is the lilting laughter, 

Quiet is the silence that comes after. 

Stars, over silver sails, 

Guide home the roamer. 

Bright is the moon upon the sea; 

Guide, stars, guide me. 

Stars, over shining rails, 

Carrying home the roamer. 

Loud, harsh, is the roar— 

Gaining speed, more, more. . . . 

Stars, over a shining bird; 

Only the hum of the motor is heard, 

Taking the roamer to a quiet lea. 

Quiet is the silent, silver sea. 
—LouisE WEYMOUTH, age 15 
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POOCH 


In the sky not a star shows, 
The snow falls, the wind blows. 
While by the fire all cozy and warm, 
Lies Pooch, happy and safe from the storm. 
He rolls his eyes in happy delight, 
Thinking of a recent fight. 
—Haro_p GRAHAM, age 13 


ANSWERS To PuzzLEwITs: sap, ape, peg; shop, huge, ogre, peep; 
grass, robin, abode, sidle, sneer: swordfish, perch, skate, sole, starfish, 
catfish, goldfish, sunfish. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguins have been scattered far and wide the last few weeks, so 
there has been less group activity. Still, I get some fine letters about 
what individual penguins are doing. Ethel Smith is raising a pet lamb, 
and others are having fun with rabbits and cows, bicycles and camp 
fires. Here is a country poem and a patriotic tale. 


A BICYCLE RIDE 


I like to bicycle ride, 
Yes, I do! 
I like to ride 
When the sun is new. 
I like to ride 
The fields along, 
And as I ride 
I sing a song. 





—JupiTH TREISTMAN, age 8% 


ABOUT A PIECE OF PAPER 


“Oh, dear! I wish I could be a stamp—any kind—just a stamp.” 

“Will you please keep quiet,” said his mother. “If you don’t talk so 
much, you might be a stamp. You talk so much that the people who 
make stamps think there is something wrong with you.” 

“Oh well,” said the little piece of paper. “I guess you’re right. You 
always are.” 

A few days after that the little piece of paper lost his mother. She 
was made into a ten-cent War Savings Stamp. The day after, the little 
piece of paper was made into a $100 bond. He is so happy. Maybe he 
is mine, because I have one. 


—PrIsciLLa Pope, age 10 
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By Dorotuy Hocner and Nits HocNner 


This morning Puss asked what a “V Home” sticker meant. We ex- 
plained that families in a “V Home” pledge to fight to win the war. 
“Every home must be like a battleship, with everyone at his post—” 

“With guns?” Puss interrupted. 

We explained that a V sticker is a medal for people on the home 
front. “Any of the 37,000,000 homes in the U. S. can win a sticker if—” 

“If they do what you’ve been doing,” Puss sighed. “You are called 
Victor because you were born the day war was declared, and you’ve 
lived up to your name. Wish I had a sticker,” she added. 

“Let’s see,” we continued. “First, you have to know how to act in 
an air raid.” 

Puss brightened. “We learned that, after Pearl Harbor. Remember?” 
she said, “And what else?” 

“Second, a V Homer cares for his clothes and things, so that wool 
can be used for soldiers’ uniforms, and rubber and metal can be used 
for tanks, ships, guns and bombers. V Homers take care of their health, 
too.” 

Puss blushed. “I never scuff my rubber boots, any more,” she said. 
“And our Victory Garden helped my health. Besides, I’ve collected 
paper, tin and old rubber. Doesn’t that count?” 

“Sure does,” we said. “All V Homers are saving scrap. And we 
must work for unity, too. Are you careful to cooperate with all other 
good Americans? Do you remember never to spread rumors?” 

“Count on me!” said Puss as she proudly licked her V Home sticker. 



































JUST PUBLISHED! 


MUNRO LEAF’S 
A War-time Handbook 


for Young Americans 


A book to show boys and girls what they 
can do to help in the war effort, by the 
man who knows best how to capture their 
interest. Dozens of practical suggestions— 
incidentally good citizenship for peace- 


| time, too. $1.25 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA caameen. 














Are you sharing your allowance regularly with UNCLE SAM? When people 
ask what you would like for your birthday or because you have measles 
(which we hope you haven’t) do you remember to ask for War Savings 
Stamps along with new books and toys? Uncle Sam looks out for you. Buying 
War Savings Stamps is your way of helping him. 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parane, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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COPY THIS COUPON—DO NOT CUT 
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THE SNOW QUEEN 


By Hans Christian Andersen 
With beautiful color illustrations by George and Doris Hauman 


The favorite old fairy tale 
with delightful new pic- 
tures in full color by two 
well-known artists. A per- 
fect gift book. $2.00 











GOOD FALL READING 


SAILOR JACK by Marion Gill MacNeil 


Jack’s father was a real sailor and that’s what Jack 
wanted to be, too. One day he found himself setting 
out to sea somewhat in disgrace, and something of a 
hero. A small, easy-reading book with many pictures 
by. Robert MacNeil. $1.00 


LOTS OF LAUGHS by Elizabeth Ripley 


A book full of jokes, that you can slip in your 
pocket and laugh over with your friends. $ .50 


NO TIME FOR FUNNIES by Ann Todd and Rosalie Slocum 


Linda had no time to read the funnies, for she was busy helping Mother. Timothy was 
busy collecting newspapers. A pleasant tale of present-day children. $1.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue New York City 














Week-ends are more fun than ever with 
BOOKS 


You'll enjoy week-end fun you 
never dreamed of—in books. In- 
stead of fretting about staying 
home, get a book and read right 
along with the rest of the family. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 
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TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Tue AssociATION FoR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD, in presenting the 
results of its fifth year of cooperation with Columbia’s School 
of the Air, finds it appropriate to state again the broad aim of 
this radio program—to instill in children a love for fine litera- 
ture. It is with special satisfaction that we offer this year 
dramatizations of books distinguished for thought and style. 
A complete list of the programs and a Teacher’s Manual will 
be sent on request. 


AUGUSTUS AND THE MOUNTAINS by Le Grand 
October 8 


YOUNG MAC OF FORT VANCOUVER 
by Mary Jane Carr Oct. 15 


CALL IT COURAGE by Armstrong Sperry Oct. 22 
YOUNG HICKORY by Stanley Young Oct. 29 


THE TERRIBLE STRANGER by Robert V. Hyatt 
November 5 


STRANGER IN PRIMROSE LANE by Noel Streatfeild 
November 12 


FLYING DEATH by Richard Gill Nov. 19 
WINNABOJO by James Cloyd Bowman Dec. 3 
LAKE OF GOLD by John Buchan—Dec. 10 


THE POOR COUNT’S CHRISTMAS by Frank Stockton 
December 17 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S COW by Phil Stong Jan. 7 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS edited by Padraic Colum 
January 14 


BLIND COLT by Glen Rounds Jan. 21 


ELLE 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 


Sponsor of STORY PARADE 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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